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The Scotch in the Ulster garrisons and plantations were
also on the side of the Parliament. The rest of the
island was in the hands of the Papal Nuncio, and recog-
nised no authority either of King or Parliament. He
had succeeded in uniting the Anglo-Irish under Preston
and the native Irish under Owen O'Neill into one ultra-
Catholic party, with vague aims at an independent state
under the protectorate of Spain or the Pope.

Parliament saw something must be done to keep
Inchiquin from returning to his allegiance and joining
Ormonde; and being still unable to agree upon a definite
appointment, they determined to send out Lord Lisle for
a year. He immediately offered the comman'd of his
regiment to Monk. There was now no reason why he
should not accept it. The war for which he had en-
gaged was at an end, and the new service that was
offered to him was one which he had been bred to think
as noble as a crusade. It was against an enemy in open
rebellion against England and in secret league with
Spain. 9

But though perfectly willing to accept the negative
oath, to which as a merely military precaution he had
no objection, he utterly refused to take the Covenant.
Till he did he was not qualified for a parliamentary
commission.

By the end of September, however, Ormonde found
it was impossible to hold out much longer, and rather
than let Dublin fall into the hands of the Catholics, he
offered to surrender it to the Parliament. At the same
time he urged them to send out Monk and the Irish
officers to take command of the army of occupation.
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